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absorbed one-half of the army it became civil war, one side adopting a red uniform and the other a blue. Suppose, then, that the spirit of disaffection so spread that further subdivision took place within each faction. The red army splits into a "yellow" and a "gray," of five thousand men each, while the blue army splits similarly into a "green" and a "purple." Each of these new armies raises a banner of its own, and opposes any and all comers. What is now the possible number of individual personal conflicts? What is now the extensity of military or combative energy ?
Between the four armies are possible six different battle-arrays—a yellow-green, a yellow-gray, a yellow-purple, a gray-green, a gray-purple and a green-purple. But the possible number of personal conflicts in each battle has now been reduced to only 5000 X 5000 = 25,000,000, or one-quarter as great as before. The aggregate number for all the armies, together, therefore, is but 6 X 25,000,000 = 150,000,000. This measure of the extensity of combative energy proves to be only fifty per cent. greater than when the army was divided into only two equal portions.
But, obviously, the extent to which the army may subdivide into equal portions, in mutual discord, is not limited to four such parts. The possibilities in this direction are not exhausted until each individual soldier has become a knight errant, under his own standard, and the field a proverbial Donnybrook Fair. The extensity of combative energy would then be much greater than 150,000,000, it is clear; and yet it is equally clear that it would not have grown in proportion to the number of subdivisions.
Also, it is to be noted before passing to mathematical exactness in the discussion, the degree of subdivision of the army is limited to the degrees specified, only because the discussion has been confined to military energy, a form in which the unit mass-factor is a single soldier-pair. That is to say, for this special purpose, it has been assumed that each soldier is a solid, homogeneous, indivisible unit, containing no internal subdivisions and energies. This, of course, is not true in speaking of energies in general; for each soldier is a most intricate conglomeration of separate organs, muscles, glands, bones, cells, etc., and is capable of embodying much physiological energy even in times of peace, when the army remains a solid unit. Only, for the particular